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Art. V. — The Life and Correspondence of Thomas 
Arnold, D. D., late Head-master of Rugby School, 
and Regius Professor of Modern History in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. By Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of University College, Ox- 
ford. London: B. Fellowes, Ludgate Street. 1844. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. 392, 432. 

Somewhat more than two years have elapsed since good 
men and true throughout the realm of Great Britain were 
called to lament the sudden and premature death of the Rev. 
Dr. Arnold, late Head-master of Rugby School, and the 
recently appointed Professor of Modern History in the 
University of Oxford. He had risen, by extraordinary 
merit, to the highest reputation in his profession ; he was 
exerting an influence, which has never been surpassed, over 
the rising youth of England ; he had become the acknowl- 
edged bulwark of those principles, on which, in the opinion 
of Protestants, the vitality of the Christian religion depends ; 
and after having devoted a large portion of his most earnest 
life to the study of history, he had just been called to a 
situation in which his acquisitions could be rendered spe- 
cially available for the good of mankind, and had entered 
upon the discharge of his new duties with the most flattering 
omens of success, when, after an illness of about two hours, 
he was, in the full vigor of his powers, removed by death. 
He retired to rest in perfect health ; at five o'clock he 
awoke in pain, and shortly after seven o'clock, on the morn- 
ing of June 12th, he had ceased to breathe. 

No one, who did not visit England during the last years 
of Dr. Arnold's life, can form any idea of the kind of repu- 
tation which he had acquired in the various departments of 
knowledge which he had so successfully cultivated. If the 
present divisions of the established church were alluded to, 
he and Bishop Whately were always mentioned as the cham- 
pions of truly catholic Christianity. If Greek scholarship 
was spoken of, Dr. Gaisford and he were named as the 
scholars of whom England had most reason to be proud. 
If history, ancient or modern, were the subject of conver- 
sation, it could not be long before the name of Dr. Arnold 
was mentioned as one of the highest authority. If you were 
33* 
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inquiring respecting the system of classical education, the 
immediate reply was, " You must visit Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby '' ; and, above all things else, it was enjoined upon 
you to '■'■hear him preach to his boys in the chapel." It 
seemed to be the universal impression, that no man in Eng- 
land had ever before exerted so powerful a control over the 
minds of the young ; that this control had been preeminently 
for good ; that no man had so magical a power to educe 
and cultivate the intellectual faculties of his pupils ; and es- 
pecially, that no man had ever equalled him in eradicating 
vicious habits, and moulding the character of the young men 
committed to his charge into the form of Christian young 
gentlemen. 

The loss of such a man must be deeply felt anywhere. 
It is, however, felt in no country as it is in England. A 
distinguished man is more universally and particularly known 
there than anywhere else. Intelligence of every kind spreads 
in a few hours from Dover to the Hebrides. Every man is 
more sincerely interested in the public weal than in any other 
country. He who is doing good public service is universally 
acknowledged as a benefactor, whatever may be his religious 
or political partialities. If a man's aims are pure, and his 
intentions honorable, and if he labors in right earnest at what 
he believes to be for good, he has credit for all this, even 
among men who may strenuously differ from him in opinion. 
The truth of all this was seen in the event of the death of 
Dr. Arnold. Men of all varieties of belief in matters of 
church and state united in the establishment of the " Arnold 
Memorial," a fund, " the proceeds of which were applied, 
after the erection of a monument in Rugby chapel, to the 
foundation of scholarships, to be enjoyed, in the first instance, 
by his sons in succession, and afterwards dedicated to the 
promotion of general study at Rugby, and of the pursuit of 
history at Oxford." 

The intellectual and moral endowments of Dr. Arnold 
were such as would have commanded distinction in any of 
the walks of professional life. His memory was tenacious, 
and his power of acquisition vast. He could recollect with 
accuracy " the exact state of the weather on particular days, 
or the exact words and position of passages which he had 
not seen for twenty years " ; " and, when in his professorial 
chair at Oxford, he quoted Dr. Priestley's ' Lectures on 
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History ' from his recollection of what he had read when 
he was eight years old." His love of natural scenery was 
intense. The extracts from his journals during his excur- 
sions on the continent, and his letters to his friends from his 
mountain retreat at Fox How, show a delight in picturesque 
beauty such as we have rarely seen exhibited, even in Eng- 
lishmen. With this love of natural scenery, there was in a 
very unusual degree what the phrenologists call "locality." 
He not only loved the beautiful and grand, but he formed 
an image of it so distinctly, that he could at any time recall it 
with all the vividness of reality. So strong was his tendency 
in this respect, that he was dissatisfied with his knowledge of 
any country until he had been aide to form, if we may so 
say, a visible conception of it. Thus, he writes to his friend 
and former pupil, Mr. Gell, at Van Diemen's Land, re- 
questing of him information respecting the features of the 
country, its geological formations, and the character of its 
mountains, that so he might be able to form an image of it in 
his mind. We ourselves were struck with this peculiarity, 
when, on a visit to Dr. Arnold a short time before his death, 
" What is the character of your American scenery ? " said 
he. " Is it like that of France or England ? How does it 
differ from them ? I have never been able to picture it 
distinctly to myself." 

With these elements was combined an unusual degree of 
humanity, or interest in whatever affected the condition of 
the race. He saw every thing in its relations to society. 
In whatever situation he might be placed, the cause in which 
he was engaged was every thing, himself was nothing. This 
instinctive tendency was so strong, that he could no more 
have put it away from him than his very existence. Besides 
this, his mind was essentially practical. His blood was 
pure Anglo-Saxon. As soon as he had decided upon the 
rectitude or wisdom of a particular course, he could by no 
possibility resist his desire to put forth his whole energies in 
order to reduce it to practice. Hence the extraordinary 
interest which he took in every thing that affected the civil 
or ecclesiastical prosperity of England, or of the world. 
Whatever he thought on matters either of church or state, 
he unhesitatingly published. When a crisis occurred in 
which he felt a deep interest, he used to say, " I shall die if 
I do not write " ; and though he held his opinions alone, he 
without hesitancy gave them to the world. 
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These tendencies were strengthened by a most ardent 
love of justice, truth, and personal independence. Though 
boundless in his charities, delighting to minister to the poor, 
and tender in his affections as an unweaned child, yet the 
sterner and more energetic virtues were the natural growth 
of his character. You could see it all in his countenance. 
The kindness of his heart was displayed in the expressive 
mildness of his mouth ; but when first meeting him, it was 
for a time overshadowed by the almost stern contraction of 
his beetling eyebrows. Hence his hatred of oppression, of 
falsehood, of licentiousness, and of meanness, rose even to 
absolute abhorrence. He was accustomed, in his discourses 
to his pupils, to make a true and striking discrimination on 
this subject. He urged them to be haters of that which is 
evil. This, said he, is a very different thing from merely 
loving goodness. A man may love goodness and not prac- 
tise it. But if a man abhors evil, he may be sure that he is 
truly virtuous. 

Endowed with these intellectual and moral elements, it is 
easy to see, that the pursuits which would most deeply interest 
him would be geography and history. To these he turned 
with a natural delight, and to these almost all his studies were 
in some way subservient. He read the classics for informa- 
tion respecting man at a particular period of his existence, 
and for the sake of sympathizing with those elevated senti- 
ments with which the ablest of them abound. In general, 
he preferred the prose writers to the poets. Demosthenes, 
Aristotle, and Thucydides were more to his taste than Eu- 
ripides, Sophocles, or JEschylus. He vastly preferred the 
Greek to the Latin writers, and had the smallest possible 
reverence for the authority of Livy. When writing the 
history of Hannibal's march from Capua upon Rome, he 
was sorely perplexed by the inaccuracy of this writer. 

" He is such a simpleton," said he, in a letter to Mr. Justice 
Coleridge, " that, after having written a page from Cincius or 
Fabius, he then copies from some other writer who had made 
him take the other road ; and after bringing Hannibal by the 
Latin road, he makes him cross the Anio to approach Rome, 
and tells divers anecdotes which all imply, that he came by the 
Valerian or Salernian road ; for of course the Latin road has 
nothing more to do with the Anio than the Arno." — Vol. 11. 
p. 271. 
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All these endowments were set in motion by as thorough 
and honest an earnestness as ever wrought in the bosom of 
a statesman or a scholar. He could do nothing, he could 
be nothing, by halves. Whatever he thought, or said, or 
did, it was with his whole soul. This earnestness would 
have rendered him pugnacious and irritable, had it not been 
sustained by habitual piety, and chastened by unbounded 
charity. He felt that he was the servant of God ; that he 
had a work to do, and he must consecrate all his powers to 
the doing of it. But this very consciousness taught him, 
that other men had also their appointed work, with which he 
had no right to interfere. The last wish recorded in his 
diary, after referring to the works which he hoped to ac- 
complish, is in these words : — 

" But, above alt, let me mind my own personal work, to keep 
myself pure, zealous, and believing, laboring to do God's will, 
yet not anxious that it should be done by me rather than by 
others, if God disapproves of my doing it." — Vol. n. p. 324. 

And, as we have intimated, this earnestness was tempered 
by the most simple consciousness of his own liability to 
error, and the most charitable construction of the motives of 
his opponents. While he contended with all his might 
against the corruptions which Mr. Newman, Dr. Pusey, and 
his early friend, Mr. Keble, were introducing into the church 
which he loved, he always spoke with admiration of their 
piety and genius. He strove to maintain with them the 
personal intimacy in which he had for many years so much 
delighted. The interruption of this intimacy gave him great 
pain, and he took every honorable means for renewing it, 
even to the day of his death. 

But we have delayed too long on this part of our subject. 
It is time that we allude to the work before us, and to attempt 
a brief sketch of the life and labors of this distinguished 
scholar, accomplished instructer, and exemplary Christian. 

We rejoice to say, that the responsible task of presenting 
to the public the life and correspondence of Dr. Arnold 
could not, we apprehend, have been intrusted to abler hands. 
The author was a pupil and friend of Dr. Arnold, and one 
of his more frequent correspondents. He evidently had a 
clear conception of the character of the remarkable man 
whose life it has been his duty to write. He has done it 
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with great ability, with manly impartiality, and with dignified 
yet ardent affection. We can hardly conceive how any 
man, especially any instructer, can rise from the perusal of 
it without becoming both wiser and better. 

Thomas Arnold was born at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
June 13th, 1795. He was deprived of his father by death 
in the sixth year of his age. After passing through the 
ordinary course of juvenile studies, he was sent to Winches- 
ter in 1807, where his preparation for the University was 
completed under the direction of Doctors Goddard and Ga- 
bell, successively the head-masters of that school. Here 
he was remarked for a tendency to indolence united with 
great occasional energy ; he was "stiff in his opinions, and 
utterly immovable by force or fraud when he had made up 
his mind, whether right or wrong." While a boy at school, 
he had already read extensively, and with singular discrim- 
ination, in history and geography. 

In 1811, in his sixteenth year, he was elected a scholar 
at Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In 1814, he became 
Bachelor of Arts, his name being placed in the first class in 
the Litterm Humaniores. In 1815, he was elected Fellow of 
Oriel College over several able competitors, and gained the 
Chancellor's prize for the University Essay, for that year 
and the year 1817. 

During his residence at the University, he was remarked 
for the boldness of his opinions and the earnestness with 
which he defended them, attacked as they frequently were 
by the united strength of all the undergraduates of his Col- 
lege. Whether he made converts to his doctrines we are 
not told ; but all agree in testifying, that he was utterly des- 
titute of vanity or self-conceit, and all were convinced, that, 
in his multiplied discussions, he was influenced by a simple 
love of truth. His chosen authors in the classics were the 
philosophers and historians, and with these he became ex- 
ceedingly familiar, so much so that he could compose in the 
style of Herodotus, Thucydides, or Xenophon, to the ad- 
miration of his contemporaries. His scholarship was not, 
however, of that peculiar kind on which Oxford so greatly 
prides herself. He had but little taste for the minutiae of 
philology, and held the writing of verses, the great criterion 
of English scholarship, in but moderate estimation. His 
taste was for things, not words. He strove to render him- 
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self familiar with the spirit of the author and of the age in 
which he lived. His reverence for Aristotle was unbound- 
ed. He quoted his maxims as oracles. " I never knew a 
man," says Mr. Coleridge, " who made such familiar, even 
fond, use of an author. He spoke of him as of one inti- 
mately and affectionately known and valued by him." This 
affection for Aristotle continued through life. He sent his 
son to Oxford rather than Cambridge, because his favorite 
author was studied in the former and not in the latter Uni- 
versity ; and in the introduction to one of his volumes of 
sermons, alluding to the studies proper for a clergyman, and 
impressing the idea, that it is better to study thoroughly the 
works of master minds than to pursue the ordinary course of 
theological reading, he adds, that the candidate for orders 
may well read Bull and Pearson less, if he will study Ba- 
con and Aristotle more. It is, however, proper to remark, 
that his opinions on the value of critical philology were mod- 
ified considerably by subsequent experience. He came at 
last to set a much higher value upon skill in the composition 
of Greek and Latin verse, though he himself, we believe, 
never attained to distinguished elegance in this scholarlike 
accomplishment. 

While at Oxford, he united in forming a small debating 
club, afterwards called "The Attic Society," which held its 
meetings in the rooms of the members by turns. In this 
society he formed several of his most intimate friendships, 
and from its meetings derived additional inducements to 
diligent investigation. Such associations are common in the 
British Universities. The members meet without form or 
combination, merely as literary gentlemen, to discuss to- 
gether important questions of common interest in literature 
and science. We wish they were more common with us. 
Our colleges are abundantly supplied with literary societies ; 
but they are too commonly disfigured, and frequently ren- 
dered useless, or worse than useless, by oaths of secrecy, by 
badges, by perpetual altercations with each other, and by all 
the foolery of freemasonry on a small scale. It is high time 
that all this mummery were dropped. It may do well enough 
for boys ; but when a man becomes a member of a college, 
he should learn to put away childish things. 

At Winchester and at Oxford, Arnold's character showed 
promise rather than performance. The strong elements of 
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his nature were rapidly developing themselves. He was 
amassing great treasures of knowledge. He was becoming 
confident in his strength by daily opportunities of comparing 
himself with those who were by common consent eminent. 
Each one of his endowments was becoming enlarged and 
strengthened ; but they all wanted time and practical exer- 
cise in order to be blended together in one harmonious 
whole. Hence his exercises seem not to have attained the 
highest praise for symmetry of design and finish of execu- 
tion ; though they always were replete with strong sense 
and original views, and were clearly the productions of a 
mind that thought widely and for itself, and that had already 
collected rich materials for thinking. Even at this time, it 
is evident that the moral elements of his character predomi- 
nated, and were giving the form and pressure to his intel- 
lectual endowments. He was superior to other scholars, 
not so much by his acquisitions, as by his ardent love of 
truth, his intense abhorrence of meanness and vice, and his 
habitual desire to do something by which mankind should be 
rendered happier and better. These are the essential ele- 
ments of a noble nature. Where these are found in any de- 
partment of life, they rarely fail of leading to eminence. 
Dr. Arnold's character at this period is happily summed up 
by Mr. Justice Coleridge in the following words. 

" At the commencement, a boy, — and at the close, retaining, 
not ungracefully, much of boyish spirits, frolic, and simplicity ; 
in mind vigorous, active, clear-sighted, industrious, and daily 
accumulating and assimilating treasures of knowledge ; not 
averse to poetry, but delighting rather in dialectics, philosophy, 
and history ; with less of imagination than reasoning power ; in 
argument bold, almost to presumption, and vehement ; in tem- 
per easily roused to indignation, yet more easily appeased, and 
entirely free from bitterness ; fired, indeed, by what he deemed 
ungenerous or unjust to others, rather than by any sense of per- 
sonal wrong ; somewhat too little deferential to authority, yet, 
without any real inconsistency, loving what was good and great 
in antiquity the more ardently and reverentially because it was 
ancient." — Vol. I. p. 22. 

The opportunity for ripening and harmonizing the strong 
elements of Dr. Arnold's character was afforded by his 
residence for nine years at Laleham, a village on the Thames, 
to which he removed in 1819. He married, in 1820, Mary, 
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daughter of the Rev. John Penrose, the sister of Trevenen 
Penrose, one of his earliest school and college friends. 
Though ordained deacon, he did not take upon himself the 
duties of a parish clergyman, but devoted himself to the 
preparation of private pupils for the University. 

When he went to Laleham, he adopted education as his 
profession for life. This determintion effected a great change 
in his character. It turned all his energies in one direction. 
It brought upon him definite intellectual and moral responsi- 
bilities, which he strengthened himself to the uttermost to 
sustain. He took large and very grave views of the field 
of duty upon which he had entered, and he resolved to 
occupy it without shrinking. He devoted himself without 
stint to the intellectual cultivation of his pupils. He sought 
to improve in the highest degree every one committed to his 
charge. Hence, he was employed with great industry in en- 
larging his own intellectual resources. But, above all, he 
deemed it his duty to prepare his pupils for heaven. He 
felt that he must teach them by example as well as precept, 
if he desired his instructions to have any salutary effect. 
Hence, all his moral powers received fresh energy from the 
circumstances in which he was placed. He was always 
setting before his boys the highest motives of Christian con- 
duct ; and these motives had the more commanding efficacy 
from the fact, that their instructer was himself striving to be 
the exemplar of all that he inculcated. A few sentences 
from a letter of Mr. Price, his pupil at Laleham, and after- 
wards his assistant at Rugby, give a delightful picture of his 
manner of life as a private tutor. 

" The most remarkable thing that struck me at once, on join- 
ing the Laleham circle, was the wonderful healthiness of tone 
and feeling which prevailed in it. Every thing around me I 
immediately found to be most real ; it was a place where every 
new comer at once felt that a great and earnest work was going 
forward. Dr. Arnold's great power as a private tutor resided in 
this, that he gave such an intense earnestness to life. Every 
pupil was made to feel that there was a work for him to do, — 
that his happiness, as well as his duty, lay in doing that work 
well. Hence, an indescribable zest was communicated to a 
young man's feelings about life ; a strange joy came over him, 
on discovering that he had the means of being useful, and thus 
of being happy His humility was very deeply seated ; 

vol. lix. — no. 125. 34 
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his respect for all knowledge sincere. A strange feeling passed 
over the pupil's mind, when he found great and often undue 
credit given him for knowledge of which his tutor was ignorant. 
But this generated no conceit. The example before his eyes 
daily reminded him that it was only as a means of usefulness, 
as an improvement of talents for his own good and that of oth- 
ers, that knowledge was valued In the details of daily 

business, the quantity of time that he devoted to his pupils was 
very remarkable. Lessons began at seven, and, with the inter- 
val of breakfast, lasted till nearly three ; then he would walk 
with his pupils, and dine at half-past five. At seven he usually 
had some lesson on hand, and it was only when we were all 
gathered up in the drawing-room after tea, amidst young men on 
all sides of him, that he would commence work for himself, in 
writing his sermons, or Roman history." — Vol. I. pp. 40 - 42. 

We regret that our limits will not allow us to insert the 
whole of this beautiful letter. We can only find room to 
add, that these habits of devotion to his work continued 
throughout his residence at Rugby. He informed the writer, 
that he spent seven hours daily in his labor with his class ; 
and besides this, there were some days in the week, if we 
recollect aright, when several additional hours were de- 
manded.* 

At Laleham, Dr. Arnold commenced a dictionary of 
Thucydides, which led to his edition of that author ; and he 



* It may not be amiss here to correct an opinion quite prevalent in this 
country, that the high situations in England are commonly sinecures. 
No one, however, who reflects upon the mental discipline and high 
scholarship attained by a well educated Englishman, need be told, that 
all this is not the result of sinecures It is the effect of great and long 
enduring labor. There are sinecures, we know, enough of them, one 
overlaying another ; but at last you come to the working men, and no men 
on earth work harder than these. The teachers of all ranks in the great 
schools, the tutors of the Colleges at the Universities, work much more 
than any teachers in this country. And they do not call it " intellectual 
labor," or " mental effort," or any other high-sounding thing, but what it 
plainly is, " work." And they never complain of it as drudgery. They 
tell you joyfully of the work they must do, and of the work that they have 
done. They pride themselves upon it, nor do they ever complain of the 
privations it imposes. As Dr. Arnold remarks, in writing to a friend on 
this subject, " If you enter upon it heartily, as your life's business, as a 
man enters upon any other profession, you are not then in danger of 
grudging every hour you give to it, and thinking of how much privacy and 
how much society it is robbing you ; but you take to it as a matter of course, 
making it your material occupation, and devote your time to it; and then 
you find, that it is in itself full of interest." — Vol. i. p. 36. 
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entered upon the study of the German language for the sake 
of preparing himself for writing the history of Rome. In 
the mean time, the head-mastership of Rugby became va- 
cant, and his friends urged him to make application for the 
appointment. After some deliberation he complied, and, 
in December, 1827, was elected to the situation which he 
afterwards so much adorned. In June, 1828, he received 
priest's orders from Dr. Howley, then Bishop of London ; 
in April and November of the same year, he took his degrees 
of B. D. and D. D. ; and in August he entered upon his 
new office. He had explicitly informed the Trustees, that he 
must be permitted, in all matters pertaining to the govern- 
ment of the school, to act without interference from any one. 
If he did not please them, they were at liberty to dismiss 
him, and this he held to be the proper remedy. But so long 
as he remained head-master, he must be allowed to act 
wholly according to his own discretion. To this they cheer- 
fully assented, and thus his work was plainly before him. 

Dr. Arnold, during his residence at Laleham, had re- 
flected profoundly upon the condition of school education in 
England. He had become convinced, that the course of 
instruction commonly pursued was not such as the age, the 
country, or unprejudiced reason demanded. The studies 
pursued were almost exclusively Latin and Greek. The 
labor of the student was occupied, year after year, upon the 
philological niceties of the language ; while the ideas, the 
spirit, the history and philosophy, of the ancient masters of 
thought were too much neglected. This discipline, as must 
be admitted, formed an excellent course of intellectual gym- 
nastics. It required close and protracted attention, considera- 
ble intellectual acuteness, and, no doubt, greatly increased the 
student's power over language. But if this be all that is desir- 
able, it matters little what book is read, or what language 
is studied. The tales of the incarnations of Vishnu, in 
the Sanscrit, would, if studied with the same critical ability, 
be just as useful as the Dialogues of Plato, the Politics of 
Aristotle, or the History of Thucydides. This was, as it 
seemed to him, an error that ought to be corrected. 

But it was not simply the manner of the teaching that was 
imperfect ; the matter of it was also deficient. The math- 
ematics were scarcely taught at all ; and modern languages 
and modern history were never so much as thought of. 
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This seemed to him a very sore evil. He looked upon an 
Englishman as in some sense a citizen of Europe ; as a man 
whose position required him to be qualified to form opinions 
on the politics of the world, that should be worthy of respect. 
It grieved him, that the youth of his country should spend the 
best years of their life in learning nothing but the accent of 
a Greek particle, or the quantity of a Latin noun. It seemed 
to him, that the course of instruction should be enlarged, 
and that educated young men should be taught to form 
opinions for themselves on all great questions, — opinions 
arising not from the vulgar prejudices of party, but derived 
from a generous study of both ancient and modern history. 

The discipline of the schools seems at this time to have 
been relaxed. The pupils generally came from the ranks 
of the highest aristocracy of the land, and the influence of 
patronage in such a country as Great Brilain needs not to be 
spoken of. The displeasure of a great family might destroy 
for ever all hopes of a master's preferment. These great 
institutions were beginning to exhibit those symptoms of dis- 
ease so common to endowed corporations, " languor, lassi- 
tudo, cum aliis signis debilitatis.' n Of this no other evidence 
need be given, than that the pupils already urged their vested 
rights, in opposition to the authority of the government and 
the good order of the school. It had come to be understood 
at Rugby, that a pupil had a right to remain there, whatever 
might be his scholarship, or character, or influence, provided 
he was not proved guilty of some offence so enormous that 
the whole community demanded his expulsion. 

And more than this, the religious education of the boys 
seems to have been there, as everywhere else, generally 
neglected. They were accustomed, it is true, at all the 
schools, to the daily reading of prayers, and to weekly exer- 
cises in the Scriptures and the catechism. But these duties 
seem to have been only perfunctorily performed. There was 
nothing like moral training, the teaching of the young men to 
bring into practice those principles in which they were instruct- 
ed. Christian duty was not inculcated in the transactions of 
every-day life, in the schoolroom, the class exercise, and the 
playground. Thus the period of youth gave no opportunity 
for preparation for the moral trials of manhood. With moral 
precepts in abundance on their lips, they were incapable of 
forming moral judgments, and wholly unpractised in that habit 
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of acting on principle when under temptation, on which the 
whole security of the moral character depends. 

All this Dr. Arnold had long seen and deplored. At 
Laleham, as we have seen, within the small circle of his 
immediate influence, he attempted very successfully to apply 
the remedy. He believed, that the same remedy might be 
applied to the larger schools. His opinions seem to have 
been well known to his friends, and they were confident of 
his ability, if an opportunity offered, to carry them into prac- 
tice. Dr. Hawkins, now Provost of Oriel, who knew Dr. 
Arnold intimately, in recommending him for the appointment, 
" predicted, that, if he were elected to the head-mastership of 
Rugby, he would change the plan of education all through 
the public schools of England." This discriminating opin- 
ion, to the honor of the Trustees, had the desired effect. 
The result discovered the wisdom of him who had given it. 

Dr. Arnold commenced his labors at Rugby with the 
fixed determination to carry fully into practice the opinions 
which he had formed. He had a clear conception of the 
object for which the classics should be studied. It was not 
that learning the forms of nouns and verbs strengthens the 
memory ; nor that the attention to minute differences sharp- 
ens acuteness ; nor that our language is in part derived from 
the Latin and Greek, and that through them we may learn 
more accurately the meaning of the words of our mother 
tongue. He had a different and far higher notion of the 
office of a classical teacher. He looked upon the best ages 
of Greece and Rome as periods of civilization strikingly 
analogous to our own, and as periods in which the intellec- 
tual and aesthetic elements of the human mind had attained 
their most perfect development. More than this, a grand 
series of experiments was then made upon government in 
all its various forms, and the results have been handed down 
to us by some of the profoundest thinkers who have ever 
lived. He believed, that we can study these events, and 
arrive at the knowledge which they proffer, better than would 
be possible, were the transactions of recent occurrence ; be- 
cause in the study of the ancients, we are unbiased by the 
prejudices arising from our political partialities. Hence, his 
object, in teaching the classics, was to render the student fa- 
miliar with the works of the human intellect in the most 
perfect state of development which it has ever attained. 
34* 
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This was the unchanging object to which all his efforts 
were directed. " He was," says Mr. Stanley, " the first 
Englishman who introduced into public schools the mere 
historical and philosophical interest of philology, and of the 
ancient writers, as distinguished from the mere verbal criti- 
cism and elegant scholarship of the last century." Hence, 
with him, a recitation in a classic was a high intellectual 
exercise, calling into action all the nobler faculties of the 
soul. There was not merely the grammatical analysis, which 
was always closely attended to ; this was only the ground- 
work. The student was required to render the Greek or 
Latin sentence into pure idiomatic English, retaining every 
shade of thought and every pointing of suggestion contained 
in the original. 

" He was constantly on the watch for any inadequacy or re- 
dundancy of expression. The version was to represent, and no 
more than represent, the exact words of the original ; and those 
who, either as his colleagues or his pupils, were present at his 
lessons, well knew the accuracy with which every shade of 
meaning would be produced in a different shape, and the rapidity 
with which he would pounce upon any mistake of grammar or 
construction, however dexterously concealed in the folds of a 
free translation." — Vol. I. p. 133. 

Every one at all familiar with instruction, and, indeed, 
every sensible man, whether an instructer or not, must at a 
glance perceive how greatly this exercise must have tended 
to produce distinctness and precision, both of thought and 
language, how broadly and deeply it must have laid the foun- 
dations of rhetorical excellence, and how successfully it must 
have cultivated the talent for conversational elegance and 
extempore discourse. 

But another view was now to be taken. The matter of 
the writer was next to undergo discussion. If he spoke of 
a battle, where was that battle fought ? The geography of 
the locality must be faithfully given. The character and the 
arms of the combatants must be described. The causes of 
success or defeat must be illustrated. The battle was an 
event in a war. What was the ostensible, and what the real, 
cause of the war ? Was it just, or unjust ? The praise or 
blame must be impartially awarded to each belligerent. The 
immediate and ultimate results of the war must be traced 
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out. Its analogy to similar contests in modern times must 
be explained. A similar train of inquiry was pursued, if a 
passage in an oration, the enactment of a law, or any other 
important event, became the subject of a lesson. Thus all 
the faculties of the student were kept ever on the alert, and 
he was continually stimulated to the widest research and the 
most earnest reflection. He was daily conscious of increas- 
ing knowledge and greater maturity of judgment. He felt 
himself to be emerging from the level of boyhood, and en- 
tering upon the higher responsibilities of an independent, 
thinking being. Yet this consciousness was not calculated 
to engender pride. He saw before him an example of vast 
knowledge combined with profound humility. And yet 
more, his knowledge was thorough, and thorough knowledge 
always makes a man modest. No man can have made any 
real and positive acquisition, without having observed the 
numerous liabilities to error, and weighed the plausible ob- 
jections that may frequently be urged against almost every 
thing really true. He will hence learn a lesson of liberality 
and Catholicism ; and this lesson will be enforced with addi- 
tional impressiveness at every step of his progress. 

The great point at which he aimed was to call out and 
exercise all the powers of the pupil. He sought to impart 
the most valuable knowledge ; but he sought to do it in 
such a way, that the boy should, with every lesson, learn 
better than before both how to acquire knowledge for himself, 
and how to use it after it had been acquired. " ' You come 
here,' said he, ' not to read, but to learn how to read ' ; 
and thus the greater part of his instructions were interwoven 
with the processes of their own minds ; there was a contin- 
ual reference to their own thoughts, an acknowledgment, that, 
so far as their reading and power of reasoning could take 
them, they ought to have an opinion of their own." Thus 
the pupil became every day more and more accustomed to 
bear the weight of original thinking, and to combine the ma- 
turity of manhood with the vivacity and vigor of youth. 

This process of classical and intellectual training was ma- 
terially assisted by the writing of essays on subjects pre- 
scribed by the instructer. On this exercise Dr. Arnold 
placed great reliance. His object here was not merely to 
teach the pupil to write Latin and Greek in general, but to 
encourage him to acquire such a knowledge of his authors as 
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would enable him to write in the peculiar style of any one of 
them, as, for instance, of Herodotus, Thucydides, or Xeno- 
phon. Nor was this all. He gave out subjects that required 
discrimination and particular investigation on the part of the 
scholar. 

" He dealt at once the death-blow to themes, as he expressed it, 
on ' Virtus est bona res,'' and gave, instead, historical or geograph- 
ical descriptions, imaginary speeches or letters, etymological 
accounts of words or criticisms of books, or put religious and 
moral subjects in such a form as awakened a new and real inter- 
est in them ; as, for example, not ' Carpe diem,'' or ' Procras- 
tination is the thief of time,' but ' Carpere diem jubent Epicurei; 
jubet hoc idem Christus.'' Ill's estimation of the value of these 
exercises was founded upon the same principles. ' I call that 
the best theme,' he said, ' which shows that the boy has read 
and thought for himself; that the next best, which shows that he 
has read several books and digested what he has read ; and that 
the worst, which shows that he has followed but one book, and 
followed that without reflection.' " 

But while he was thus improving the study of the classics, 
he did not confine his efforts simply to them. He introduced 
the teaching of the French and German languages into the 
regular course of school instruction. His studies had led him 
to explore the wide field of Continental literature. He ven- 
erated without measure the profound and universal scholar- 
ship of Niebuhr and of the Chevalier Bunsen ; and he desired 
to awaken in his pupils, if not an emulation of such examples, 
at least a scholarlike admiration of their vast achievements. 
He was fully aware, that no man could pretend to large and 
vigorous classical erudition, who had not availed himself of 
the researches of those modern scholars who have thrown 
such a flood of light upon almost every point of philological 
and historical inquiry. Hence, he ingrafted these studies 
upon the former system. He found great difficulty, how- 
ever, in procuring suitable instructers in the modern lan- 
guages, and did. not accomplish all that he desired. He 
contented himself with enabling the student to read, and, if 
possible, to write, these languages with facility. To teach 
him to speak them he found to be, under such circumstan- 
ces, impossible. 

To the study of history, both ancient and modern, he at- 
tached great importance. The great study, at present, of 
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every thoughtful man is the social improvement of the hu- 
man race. The great problem to be solved is, How may 
men be governed so as to escape the dangers both of anar- 
chy and despotism ? At no time has this subject been so 
earnestly pressed upon the consideration of every man in the 
civilized world as at present, and at no time have men been so 
much disposed to attempt every variety of reckless political 
experiment. Dr. Arnold was a firm believer in the unceas- 
ing progress of humanity. He abhorred those notions that 
would keep men always as they are, both because they 
seemed to him treason against our common nature, and to 
lead of necessity to revolution and anarchy. But he desired, 
that every attempt at improvement should be made with a 
profound consideration of all the experience of the past. 
He believed, that the principles at present in operation have 
been in operation from the beginning ; and consequently, 
that, by a use of the knowledge of the past, we may save 
ourselves from innumerable blunders and incalculable mis- 
chief. He intended, therefore, so to teach history, as to 
render it the means of communicating, not merely facts, 
but the rationale of the facts ; guiding the pupil to a knowl- 
edge of the principles of human conduct, of political rights, 
of moral philosophy as applied to society, and thus, in a 
word, to genuine high-minded statesmanship. 

The views which he took of this department of knowledge 
are made known in his lectures on the study of history, de- 
livered in the University of Oxford, and published since his 
death. Every one who reads these lectures — and every man 
ought to read them — will perceive the vast reach of infor- 
mation, and the vigorous power of thought and of illustration, 
which he brought to bear upon this part of his course of in- 
struction. Of the range which was given to this branch of 
study at Rugby we may form a conception from the list of 
books and subjects attached to what was called " history 
time." This list comprehends Markham's History of Eng- 
land, Eutropius, Physical Geography, parts of Xenophon's 
Anabasis, Markham's France, Xenophon's Hellenics, Histo- 
ry of Greece, Geography of Italy and Germany, parts of 
Arrian and Paterculus, Mackintosh's History of England, 
parts of Herodotus and Livy, Hallam's Middle Ages, 
Histories of the Greeks and Saracens, parts of Thucydides 
and Tacitus, and of Russell's Modern Europe. For these 
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studies, as we have remarked, he had a natural predilection. 
So strong was the bias of his mind in this direction, that 
some of his friends lamented, that a man who was compe- 
tent to be a cabinet minister should be confined to the in- 
struction of schoolboys. With such abilities and such 
knowledge, and with his enthusiastic turn for instruction, we 
may form some conception of the impulse that would be giv- 
en to the older boys, when they came to reap the rich results 
of his reflections in the class recitations. 

Every one must be aware of the immense effect that must 
have been produced upon his pupils by a training of this kind. 
They would go forth, even in youth, rich in knowledge, and 
strong in the power to use that knowledge ; wise far beyond 
their age, and, in consequence of that wisdom, humble and 
modest. It is, moreover, evident, that no one but a man of 
high talent could carry out such a system of education, and 
also, that nothing would so finish and perfect his talent as the 
very act of thus carrying it out. Dull, formal instruction 
dwarfs the mind of teacher and pupil ; vigorous and manly 
instruction expands the faculties of both in almost equal 
measure. It was this very exercise of mind, daily calling 
all his energies into active employment, that rendered him 
capable of performing those other works, which would have 
seemed sufficient for the exclusive labor of even an able 
man. 

The question cannot but arise to every man among us, 
Shall we ever have such schools as this in our country ? 
We are obliged to answer, With our present opinions and 
practice, never. An education such as we have been con- 
sidering requires sufficient time allotted to the pupil, and 
sufficient ability to accomplish it in the instructer. Our sys- 
tem deliberately excludes both conditions. The beau ideal 
of our system is to render the course of education as cheap 
and as short as possible. We have succeeded in our at- 
tempt. We have made it very cheap, and such as may be 
acquired in a very short time ; but after all, it is worth no 
more than we give for it. 

The truth is, that a liberal education is necessarily an ex- 
pensive accomplishment. It requires high talent to conduct 
it ; and high talent can be commanded only by suitable re- 
muneration. It requires many years of exclusive study on 
the part of the pupil, — of study so exclusive that he can 
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profitably employ this time in no other occupation. With 
adequate instructers, under a proper system of stimulants and 
encouragement, and with sufficient time given to their work, 
we should make as good scholars as any people on earth. 
But we proceed on principles precisely the reverse. In the 
first place, we act upon the belief, that the most perfect 
system of classical education is that which will enable a 
young man, commencing his studies without a dollar in his 
pocket, and laboring in vacations, or by the receipt of scanty 
eleemosynary assistance, to proceed Bachelor of Arts with- 
out ever finding himself in debt. Hence, we reduce the sala- 
ries of teachers very far below those of any other profes- 
sional men, and make these salaries in no manner dependent 
upon the success or ability of the instructer. We make 
the requisitions for admission to college such as to meet the 
circumstances of those who cannot afford to spend more than 
a year, or a year and a half, in preparation. We crowd every 
sort of knowledge into the compass of four years, because we 
wish our youth to know every thing ; we then shorten the 
period of study by useless vacations, so that the indigent 
may be the better able to support themselves ; and then blame 
our schools and colleges, because they produce so little effect 
upon the intellectual character of their pupils. 

It will of course be asked, Are you, then, proposing to 
exclude the poor from the blessings of a liberal education ? 
We answer, We propose to exclude nobody ; we are merely 
setting forth the reason why our course of liberal education 
is no better. Without regard to rich or poor, we would 
seek to make the education good. If a man of talents and 
good character be poor, it is a public service to assist him 
in becoming more useful to the community. If a man have 
not talent, it is commonly a misfortune to him and to the com- 
munity to place him in a profession. But in neither case can 
any reason be found for accommodating the whole system of 
public education throughout the land to meet his pecuniary 
ability. There are many persons in every community, who 
can afford to pay but one third of the ordinary price for a 
wheaten loaf. Would it be wise or just to reduce the wages 
of bakers to meet this exigency, to make bread of coarse 
flour, and, in order to economize still more, allow it to be 
only half-baked, and then enact, that no other bread but that 
produced in this manner should be eaten ? 
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In reply to all this, it will probably be asserted, that we 
are a peculiar people, — a democratic people ; and that, with 
us, public opinion governs every thing. Be it so. But 
public opinion cannot perform impossibilities ; and it sadly 
mistakes its province, if it make the attempt. Public opinion 
can never render a product good, when it has taken every 
precaution to insure that it be not good. It cannot cause 
that to be acquired in one year, which nature has forbidden 
to be acquired in less than three years ; nor can it make the 
negligent reading of a classic produce the same degree of 
mental discipline with the diligent and vigorous study of it. 
All this seems so self-evident, that we wonder there should 
be any question about it. We fervently hope, that the Vis- 
iters of our institutions of education will inquire whether any 
reform be practicable in the premises. 

But it is time to return from this digression. We have, 
at as great length as our limits permit, considered the char- 
acter of Dr. Arnold as an instructer. It is proper now to 
refer to his views of school discipline. We have alluded to 
the fact, that, at his coming to Rugby, it was believed, that, 
if a boy kept himself from enormous offences justifying 
expulsion, he had a right to remain there ; " that, the worse 
and more troublesome to parents were their sons, the more 
did a public school seem the precise remedy for them ; that 
the great end of a public school was to flog their vices out 
of bad boys." 

Now, nothing could be farther than this from the idea Dr. 
Arnold entertained of his office, as the head of a school. 
He did not look upon himself as a boy-herd, employed for 
hire to keep boys together and flog them into subjection, 
until they became of an age to be transferred to the consta- 
ble and the sheriff. He did not consider Rugby a moral 
lazar-house, into which every form of moral disease and 
deformity might be thrust, so that the leprosy might fester 
out of the sight of parents and friends. No ; he knew full 
well that any public school is ji place of moral trial. It 
cannot be otherwise. Against this he guarded his boys as 
well as he could ; but he believed, also, that one of the ben- 
efits of a public school arises from the fact, that it is a place 
of trial. He was deeply sensible of the obligation imposed 
upon him to remove from his pupils all unnecessary tempta- 
tions to vice ; while he labored with untiring earnestness to 
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improve their moral as well as intellectual character. If his 
efforts were unsuccessful, he was acting dishonestly in re- 
ceiving remuneration for services which he could not render, 
and was wasting the pupil's time at a period when it was 
most invaluable. He therefore accepted his office on the 
express condition, that he should be perfectly independent 
in this matter. 

" Any thing short of removing boys who were clearly inca- 
pable of deriving good from the system, or whose influence on 
others was decidedly and extensively pernicious, seemed to him 
not a necessary part of the trials of school, but an inexcusable 
and intolerable aggravation of them. Till a man learns that 
the first, second, and third duty of a schoolmaster is to get rid 
of unpromising subjects, 'a great public school,' he said, ' will 
never be what it might be, and what it ought to be.' The re- 
monstrances which he encountered, both on public and private 
grounds, were vehement and numerous. But on these terms 
alone had he taken his office ; and he solemnly and repeatedly 
declared, that on no other terms could he hold it, or justify the 
existence of a public school system in a Christian country." — 
Vol. i. p. 111. 

" Few scenes can be recorded more characteristic of him 
than when, on one occasion, in consequence of a disturbance, 
he had been obliged to send away several boys, and when, in the 
midst of the general spirit of discontent which this excited, he 
stood in his place, and said, ' It is not necessary that this should 
be a school of three hundred, or one hundred, or of fifty boys ; 
but it is necessary that it should be a school of Christian gentle- 
men."— Vol. i. p. 101. 

While, however, he resorted to this remedy whenever the 
necessity of the case demanded it, he spared no pains to ren- 
der that necessity of as rare occurrence as possible. By public 
addresses, by his preaching, and by private conversation, he 
strove to cherish in the minds of his boys a high regard for 
their personal character, and the reputation of the school ; 
he placed before them perpetually the elevated motives de- 
rived from the Christian religion ; he brought continually to 
their recollection the obligations they owed to their parents, 
their country, and the church of Christ. His eye rested 
with sleepless vigilance on every boy under his care ; and 
he noticed, on the instant, every indication either of deterio- 
ration of public sentiment, or aberration from individual rec- 
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titude. " Do you see," said he to an assistant master, who 
had recently come, " those two boys walking together ? I 
never saw them together before. You should make an es- 
pecial point of observing the company they keep ; nothing 
so tells the changes in a boy's character." 

What he particularly dreaded was that spirit of combina- 
tion in the school, by which the influence of a considerable 
number is brought to bear upon the sensitiveness of a single 
individual, and thus to force him into evil. Against this reck- 
less spirit of wickedness he was perpetually on his guard, 
encouraging the boys at all hazards to resist it, and to act 
virtuously in defiance of abuse, even though they stood en- 
tirely alone. 

" At the very sight of a knot of vicious or careless boys 
gathered round the great schoolhouse fire, ' It makes me think,' 
he would say, ' that I see the Devil in the midst of them.' From 
first to last, it was the great point to which all his anxiety con- 
verged. ' If the spirit of Elijah were to stand in the midst of 
us,' said he, ' and we were to ask him, What shall we do, then ? 
his answer would be, Fear not, heed not, one another's voices, 
but fear and hear the voice of God only.' " — Vol. i. p. 103. 

Tn the government of his school, he was exceedingly 
averse to acting simply from his own will, or in the view of a 
particular case alone. He felt the necessity of referring every 
case, even the slightest, to a general law, so that every act 
might become a precedent for all that should come after it. 

" This disposition ran through every thing, and at times went 
so far as almost to bear the appearance of inventing universal 
rules with the express object of meeting particular cases. Still, 
it was one chief cause of the confidence which he inspired. 
Amidst all the plans that came before him, he felt that there 
were principles more deeply seated than any mere question of 
school government, which he was ready to carry through at any 
cost, and from which no argument or menace could move him." 
— Vol. i. p. 89. 

By thus governing the school through the means of an 
ennobling public sentiment which he had created, and which 
he made it his business continually to foster, he secured 
great and important objects. The moral principles of the 
boys were daily improved by it. The virtuous were en- 
couraged. The bad were isolated, or made better. Every 
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one felt called upon to set a correct example. Punishments 
became more and more rare. The more manly and virtuous 
sentiments of his pupils came into habitual exercise, and 
thus they formed for themselves a character by which they 
were, even at the Universities, easily distinguished. Dr. 
Moberly, for some years tutor in one of the most flourishing 
colleges at Oxford, after mentioning the great change for the 
better in the students who, of late years, have come up to 
the University from the public schools, affirms that to Dr. 
Arnold this change is mainly attributable. 

He adds, " He was the first. It soon began to be matter of 
observation to us in the University, that his pupils brought quite 
a different character with them to Oxford from that which we 
knew elsewhere. I do not speak of opinions ; but his pupils 
were thoughtful, manly-minded, conscious of duty and obliga- 
tion, when they first came to college ; and we looked on Dr. 
Arnold as exercising an influence for good, which (for how 
many years I know not) had been wholly unknown in our 
public schools." — Vol. i. p. 172. 

It deserves, also, to be remarked here, that this moral 
education was not acquired at the expense of classical im- 
provement. " The University honors which his pupils ob- 
tained were very considerable, and, at one time, unrivalled 
by any school in England." 

In carrying forward the moral discipline of the school, he 
made great use of the sixth form, as the highest class in 
England is always designated. With these boys, now grown, 
indeed, to be eighteen or nineteen years of age (but still 
called " boys " there, and not "young gentlemen," as with 
us), he spent several hours every day in hearing lessons, 
correcting exercises, and conversing or lecturing on the sub- 
ject of their study. He always commenced these exercises 
with prayer, in addition to the public prayers in the school ; 
and by the most paternal solicitude for their temporal and 
spiritual welfare, by the most self-sacrificing efforts for their 
good, exhibited that Christian character which he desired 
them to cultivate. He always spoke to them as though they 
were in a great measure responsible for the good order and 
moral condition of the whole school. So long as they were 
high-minded, morally thoughtful, and improving, he knew 
that the younger boys were doing well. When, how- 
ever, any thing wrong occurred among them, it cut him to 
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the heart, and withered all his hopes of success. " When 
I have confidence in the sixth," said he, in one of his fare- 
well addresses, " there is no post in England which I would 
exchange for this ; but if they do not support me, I must 

In this view of his position he was unquestionably cor- 
rect. There can be no doubt, that the influence of the 
head-master of any school or college is to be exercised 
mainly through the older pupils, or those more immediately 
under his tuition. Hence, we consider it essential to the 
best condition of any such institution, that the presiding offi- 
cer should be daily in the habit of teaching, not only because 
he should be the best teacher, and aid others by his exam- 
ple, but also because otherwise the exercise of discipline 
must be, to a great degree, destitute of moral effect. But 
while we admit all this, it seems to us, that Dr. Arnold went 
too far in upholding the practice of "fagging." By this 
word, not in use among us, is meant that part of the system 
of the English public schools, by which great power over 
the younger boys is given to the sixth form. These older 
boys, or " preposters " as they are called at Rugby, have 
the power to direct, control, and oversee the younger pupils, 
to send them on errands, oblige them to perform services 
frequently menial, and inflict on them corporal punishment. 
While we allow the necessity of employing the older schol- 
ars as instruments for conveying the influence of the master to 
the other departments of the school, we see no reason for 
doing it in this manner. In Dr. Arnold's hands, it would 
do as little harm as possible ; yet it seems to us, that his 
influence would have been even greater without it. 

But the great means by which Dr. Arnold elevated and 
sustained the moral standard of the school were his regular 
parochial sermons, and his theological lectures to his class. 
Soon after he went to Rugby, he began to preach to his pu- 
pils ; and when, in 1831, the chaplaincy became vacant, he 
immediately requested that he might be appointed to it, de- 
clining to receive any extra remuneration for his services. 
After this, he preached regularly on the Sabbath, and on other 
days of public worship, to the whole school. The sermons 
delivered on these occasions were published during his life- 
time, and have met with an almost unexampled circulation. 
They are, so far as we know, entirely unique in character. 
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They are not discourses to men in general, nor about things 
in general, but discourses to boys, the boys of Rugby school ; 
and they treat of subjects in which these boys had an every- 
day and common interest. They bring the principles and pre- 
cepts of the gospel directly home to the business and bosoms 
of the young persons to whom they were addressed. They 
apply with a felicity, that, we think, has never been equalled, 
the truths of religion to a boy's every-day life. Their un- 
deviating object is, to impress upon the conscience the truth, 
that we are under the most solemn obligation to act piously, 
in the fear of God, for eternity, in the very condition in 
which we are placed, and thus to train Up the hearers in the 
practice of the Christian virtues, before they become exposed 
to the temptations of actual, out-of-doors life. Here, in fact, 
was the central point of the whole system. Dr. Arnold 
was a man of ardent, practical, exemplary piety. All who 
knew him testify, that they never saw a man who brought 
so habitually before his mind the existence of spiritual re- 
alities, and who was so uniformly influenced by the pres- 
ence of things unseen. His opinions were adopted, his 
practice was regulated, and his character formed, by the 
doctrines, the precepts, and the motives of the religion of 
Jesus Christ. This spirit he diffused among his assistants ; 
he strove to instil it into his immediate pupils, and, through 
them, to communicate it to every individual in the school. 
His views of his duty and of the object of his labors are 
summed up by himself in very few words. " What we 
must look for here," said he, "is, first, religious and moral 
principle ; secondly, gentlemanly conduct ; and, thirdly, in- 
tellectual ability." 

But we must turn, though unwillingly, from the contempla- 
tion of the character of Dr. Arnold as a great and pious in- 
structer. With a few remarks on his labors in other de- 
partments, we must close this already extended article. Of 
Dr. Arnold's edition of Thucydides, and his History of 
Rome, we have already spoken. The latter was left unfin- 
ished. He had, however, carried it far enough to earn for 
himself the highest praise as a historian. He was meditat- 
ing a work on the nature of a Christian church and state, a 
popular commentary on the Scriptures, and an extensive 
course of lectures on modern history, when his labors were 
suddenly arrested by death. 
35* 
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His religious opinions were expressed by the Articles of 
the established church of England, understood in a broad, 
liberal, and catholic sense. Newmanism, or, as it is com- 
monly termed, Puseyism, he abhorred with loathing and dis- 
gust. He looked upon it as a gross perversion of the essen- 
tial doctrines of Christianity, and an arrogant assumption by 
the clergy of all the dearest rights of the church. His views 
on this subject were substantially those of Archbishop Whate- 
ly, though modified somewhat by his own peculiar notions of 
the relation of the state to the church. His opinions on this 
controversy are given with much clearness and power in the 
introductions and appendixes to some of the volumes of his 
sermons. 

In politics Dr. Arnold was a Whig, so far as he could be 
said to belong to any party. He was, however, of by far 
too independent a mind to belong to any party, whether po- 
litical or ecclesiastical. He loved human freedom with an 
honest and ever wakeful enthusiasm. To conservatism, if 
by that term is meant the holding fast to every thing as it is, 
he was inveterately opposed. He loved his country with an 
intense and daily increasing affection. He saw in her pres- 
ent condition much that alarmed him. The vast accumula- 
tion of wealth in the hands of a few, contrasted with the 
depressed condition and gasping penury of the multitude, 
filled him with sorrow and dread. He apprehended, that, if 
the tendency to exaggerate these extremes of human condi- 
tion continued, it must end in a social revolution. Hence, he 
bent all his efforts to teach charity, humility, and Christian 
love to the rich, and patience, frugality, and industry to the 
poor ; while he was incessant in his endeavours to elevate 
the character and improve the circumstances of the working 
classes, and thus, without abolishing the distinctions of rank, 
to blend all conditions of men into one harmonious political 
and ecclesiastical community. 

In these labors fourteen years of Dr. Arnold's life were 
passed at Rugby. He had already contemplated retiring from 
his post, and spending the remainder of his life in literary 
labor at Fox How, when, as we have stated, he was ap- 
pointed to the Professorship of Modern History at Oxford. 
Nothing could have been more gratifying to his friends than 
the success which attended his entrance upon this field of 
labor. The theatre was thronged, when his lectures were 
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delivered. All parties united in commending them. It seemed 
as if a new era in the study of history had dawned upon Oxford. 
It appeared as if Divine Providence had placed him in the 
situation in which, above all others, the world would reap the 
fruit of his vast learning and cultivated judgment. All these 
hopes were, however, sadly and suddenly disappointed. He 
had just completed the fourteenth year of his residence at 
Rugby ; he had finished the labors of a half-year of unusual 
diligence ; the school was prosperous beyond any former 
example ; those who had most strenuously opposed his re- 
forms were now beginning with applause to imitate them ; 
his pure intentions, unbounded charity, and practical wisdom 
were winning him the esteem and veneration of every worthy 
and intelligent man in the realm, when he was unexpectedly 
called away from the scene of his labors to receive his eter- 
nal reward. Death to him was unexpected, but in no wise 
startling. In the full possession of his faculties, and in the 
unshaken confidence of a Christian hope, he calmly fell 
asleep, June 12th, 1842, having just completed the forty- 
seventh year of his age. 

We are obliged here to close our imperfect sketch of the 
character and professional labors of this eminent scholar, 
accomplished instructer, and devout and high-minded Chris- 
tian gentleman. We mourn over his death as though he 
were one of ourselves ; and, indeed, he was one of our- 
selves, for he belonged to no country, but to the human race. 
We commend this work most cordially to the American 
public, to which we hope it will speedily be given. We 
would claim for it especially the attention of the instructers 
of youth. They will derive from it new ideas of the im- 
portance and dignity of the profession which they have cho- 
sen, and will discover more clearly than before the object to 
which their efforts should be directed. But more than this, 
they will learn that very important reforms are practicable, 
though opposed to long established precedent, if they are 
demanded by reason, and attempted with steadfastness of aim, 
and disinterestedness of purpose ; and that, although in the 
beginning they may be assailed by the clamor of self-interest, 
and frowned upon by the worshippers of expediency, yet, in 
the end, they will reap their abundant reward, — the accom- 
plishment of a positive good, and the respect of the present 
and of every succeeding age. 



